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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

WILD SWANS 

The Wild Swans at Coole, Other Verses and a Play in 

Verse, by W. B. Yeats. The Cuala Press, Dundrum, 

Ireland. 

For a poet with such a personality as Yeats, it seems 
almost indecorous to bare it before us, in the midst of our 
social, political and literary lives. Yeats makes poetry out 
of the fact that he is a proud, sensitive, cultivated Irishman. 
Me hardly has to make poetry — except the rhymes, which 
don't matter; he just lets his heart talk, as in the poems 
about the dying lady. 

In a despondent mood, the poet, like some of the admirers 
of his earlier manner, longs for the leopards of the moon, 
and complains of the harsh and timid sun. Whatever the 
lights are of Ego Dominus Tuus, Presences, Men Improve 
With Years, The Collarbone of a Hare, The Fisherman, 
The Hawk, they shine. The invading hawk too, if not 
indecorous, is unfair, as unfair as some similarly naive pas- 
sages in the Bible are : 

What tumbling cloud did you cleave, 
Yellow-eyed hawk of the mind, 
Last evening? that I'who had sat 
Dumbfounded before a knave, 
Should give to my friend 
A~pretence of wit. 

The weighing and measuring, the critical care evidently 

spent on this thin volume, save the reviewer most of his 

labor. If the longer poems seem to him, in spite of their 
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Wild Swans 

shrewdness and spells of passion, somewhat old-fashioned, he 
is willing to bend to the opinion of the author of the others. 
One can not but pay reverence to a poet who, after having 
written poetry for many years, can still be read with the same 
critical alertness that one would give to the best of the 
younger poets. And if there is a drooping line here and 
there, the author is too proud, too able, and too conscien- 
tious to arouse misgivings that he will ever bank on his 
reputation. 

Here is Yeats in a very gentle mood: 

PRESENCES 

This night has been so strange that it seemed 

As if the hair stood up on my head: 

From going-down of the sun I have dreamed 

That women laughing, or timid or wild, 

In rustle of lace or silken stuff, 

Climbed up my creaking stair. They had read 

All I had rhymed of that monstrous thing 

Returned and yet unrequited love. 

They stood in the door and stood between 

My great wood lecturn and the fire, 

Till I could hear their hearts beating. 

One is a harlot, and one a child 

That never looked upon man with desire, 

And one it may be a queen. 

In Ego Dominus Tuus, the beautiful poetic dialogue 

which appeared first in Poetry and is reprinted here and 

in his latest prose volume, the poet would have us believe 

that great poems are the result of the poet's "opposite" 

image — an expression of what the poet is not. I think this 

opposite, and not his little every-day thoughts and actions, 

is the poet; Dowson's drunkenness, and Dante's lecherous 
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life, are somewhat beside the mark, as their effects on the 
poet's soul are mainly those of health and sickness. They 
are ethical and civil sins, but hardly poetic sins. Their 
scars on the poet are not of the same character as Turner's 
miserliness, or as malice, envy, etc. But even these, when 
present, are hardly more than masks of the poet's soul — 
perhaps hardly more than masks of any soul; it is in his 
poems that the real soul can be seen. Nor is indulgence due, 
as Yeats thinks, to the poet's desire to escape from himself ; 
but rather, in so far as it is more than mere exhaustion, due 
to his desire to find himself. It is the disappointment with 
pleasure, and life's egging on. 

At the Hawk's Well, beautiful as it is as poetry and as a 
poetic play, does not to me seem to be a Noli play in the 
full sense of the term. The Noh play is based on something 
nearer to the lives of the Japanese people than a legend. A 
modern Noh play, to have a similar appeal, would have to 
be based on something nearer the lives of the Irish people. 
A play based on Davitt or Parnell might come nearer the 
Japanese; or, perhaps best, a play based on something in 
modern life treated mystically. But it has the great merit 
of being the first attempt at a Noh play in English. 

M. M. 

A RHAPSODIST 

Children of the Sun — Rhapsodies and Poems, by Wallace 

Gould. Cornhill Press, Boston. 

This book arouses widely different feelings and opinions — 
a sign of vitality. Recently Mr. Marsden Hartley re- 
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